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288 THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

The Minds and Manners of Wild Animals. By William T. Homaday, 
Sc.D., A.M. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

On the whole, one is disposed to think that no naturalist has written a more 
interesting book about wild animals than has Mr. Homaday. As one would 
expect, the extent and the minuteness of the observations recorded are re- 
markable; there is scarcely a variety of bird, beast or reptile that does not 
come in for comment. But what fascinates one is the point of view: Mr. 
Homaday has written not about the animals as specimens, but really about 
their minds and manners. Many a reader will perhaps learn to his surprise 
that the animals have minds and manners worthy of serious study; that their 
temperaments are as classifiable, their individualities as distinct, as those of 
human beings. There are crime and virtue among animals; there are philo- 
sophical contentment and hysterics; there is speech, though of a limited sort. 

While this, book, of course, contains no romancing, — and for that matter 
no mere sportsman's narration, — it may be said of it that, with all its accurate 
and authoritative detail, it recreates in the mature mind something of that in- 
tense interest in the animal world which children feel at the age when the idea 
that animals talk and act like humans is really credible. Thus, in a very 
specific sense, this matter-of-fact treatise is as interesting as a fairy tale. Those 
who remember their childhood will not think this a weak or unworthy com- 
mendation even of a work which makes a very considerable contribution to 
serious knowledge. 



